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Franklin Simon 3 Co 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 





WOMEN’S and MISSES’ 
Sweaterettes and Scarfs 


for Skating and other Outdoor Sports . 





No. 3—Imported Mohair Wool Sweaterette, 
in rose, purple, reseda, olive heather, golden brown, 
gray, light tan, Copen, black or white; belted 
from back; patch pockets, fringed stole ends. 9.75 


No. 3A—Same Sweaterette of pure Worsted, in 
Copen, tan, dark gray, African brown, purple, 
navy, khaki, myrtle, black or white. 8.95 
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No. 5—All pure Worsted fringed Scarf, in 
beaver, Copen, maroon, navy or purple; hand 


knotted fringe. Size 72 in. long, 18 in. wide. 6.50 


jf | | , WOMEN’S NECKWEAR SHOP, Main Floor 
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Outfitters to Babies 
For Forty Years ‘ 
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From the moment His Majesty opens his eyes upon 
| a delighted world, we are at his service. 


The daintiest frocks imaginable are here, infinitesimal , | R eal M attress C l ean ] iness 


|| lingerie, the soft and woolly underthings that every 


| baby seat hae. Bed-ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign matter 


| to filter a eee become a fixture in the mattress. Re- 

: pee . . Hl covering suc ing i leanl ceshift. 

il CAPS, the fetching millinery of infancy, in styles as _ |} Ng ee ere 

| ; «A il What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 
varied as baby faces. Exquisite bonnets of crepe de_ fj 


| down. Hand embroidered caps in many materials, MATTRESS 
all warmly lined for winter. which really solves this vexing problem. 
i 


chine smocked and trimmed with ribbon or swan’s- | : QUILTED 
Excelsior Protector 


wadding—-wash easily—-dry light and fluffy as 
new. 
Look for the trade-mark 
sewed on every Pad 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


| 15 Laight Street New York City 


Made of bleached Muslin padded with white 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Stteet 
Established 1879 


gees You Never Pay More at Best’s === 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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$2.00. Postage to foreign countries fifty cents extra. 


CoOXTINUING the Woman's Journal, 
founded 1870 by Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell, as a weekly newspaper devoted to 
winning equal rights and especially to winning 
equal suffrage for women, and_ published 
weekly in Boston, Massachusetts, from 1870 
to 1917. Continuing also the Woman Voter, 
and the National Suffrage News. As the 
official organ of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, the Woman 
Citizen tries to maintain intimate contact be- 
tween the Association and its two million 
members throughout the United States. 
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The WOMAN CITIZEN CORPORATION 
at 171 Madison Avenue, New York 

In the hope that it may prove a self-perpetuating 
memorial to Mrs. Frank Leslie’s generosity toward the 
cause of woman suffrage and her faith in woman’s 
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Mary Garrett Hay, Mrs. Thomas Bucklin Wells, and 
Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore. 
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WHERE WOMEN VOTE 


WOMEN HAVE FULL SUFFRAGE 


in the 
Isle of Man Finland 
New Zealand Norway 
Australian Federation Iceland 
Great Britain Denmark 
Canada Russia 


and in these 


UNITED STATES 
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Colorado Alaska 
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Washington New York 
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WOMEN HAVE PRESIDENTIAL AND 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN 
Illinois Nebraska 
North Dakota 
WOMEN HAVE MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE 
The Union of South om Sweden 


"ermont 


WOMEN HAVE PRIMARY SUFFRAGE 


in 

Texas Arkansas 

WOMEN HAVE SCHOOL OR TAX SUFFRAGE 

in 

Kentucky New Jersey 

Minnesota Connecticut 

New Hampshire Ohio 

Massachusetts Delaware 

Mississippi Wisconsin 

Louisiana New Mexico 


Iowa 
WOMEN VOTE FOR PRESIDENT 
INTWENTY-ONE STATES 
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GB. Altman & Cn. 


LOOKING SOUTHWARD 








Gowns for Every Occasion 


Hats, Wraps and Tailored Suits 


Parasols 


and Bathing Costumes 








Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 





Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 





On the Threshold of 1919 


HE New Year finds the people of the United States 

ready, waiting, and eager for the Federal Suffrage 

Amendment to be passed on to the State Legislatures by the 
United States Senate. 

In every possible way the people of the United States 
have proved this. 

They have proved it by their joyful acclaim as country by 
country, Denmark, Canada and Great Britain gave women 
the franchise by parliamentary action after the war began. 

They have proved it by voting full woman suffrage into 


) three states of the Union in November, 1918. 


They have proved it by the press. and from the pulpit and 
at the polls. 

They are continuing to prove it as 1919 opens by their 
sympathetic response to the plans projected by the suffragists 
for ratification campaigns. 

So certain all along has the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association been of the passage of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment by the 65th Congress that it took time 
by the forelock months ago and began a poll of state legis- 
lators to make sure of ratification chances state by state. 
Today, as the legislative sessions of 1919 open, there is 
not a Legislature out of the convening 43, and hardly an 
incoming legislator, elected or re-elected, who does not stand 
on record as to his disposition toward the Amendment when 
it shall come to his Legislature for ratification. 


HIS is the sort of work that the National Suffrage Asso- 

ciation does first and talks about afterward. Because 

of its net-work of state organizations it can proceed with a 

thoroughness impossible of emulation save where organiza- 
tion is the watch-word. 

Months before the November elections, all over the 
United States the state branches of the National Suffrage 
Association were taking a poll of the candidates to their 
respective state Legislatures. In many states complete rati- 
fication campaigns are ready for projection the moment the 
Senate passes the amendment. 

One form of activity which some of the states have 
adopted as a make-ready for ratification is a petition to the 
Legislature to ratify the Amendment as soon as it shall come 
on to the state from the United States Senate. 


F the three states that brought campaigns for full suf- 

frage to a successful conclusion in November. Michi- 

gan secured the names of 202,000 signers, Oklahoma 
65,000, and South Dakota 50,000. 

‘“‘ Wherever petition work is started in Wisconsin, solici- 
tors are surprised at the cordial response which they meet 
from both men and women,” says Mrs. Henry W. Youmans, 
President of the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association. 
Politicians are giving us active support.” 

Churches are doing their part in the petition work in the 
Badger State. The plan has been to ask the pastors of the 
various denominations to present the question of woman 
suffrage and its present status at a Sunday morning service 
and then permit petitions to be signed by the congregation 
present. 

“The organization for the ratification of the national 
amendment to the constitution giving women the right to 
vote is under way all over the state of Minnesota,” is the 
way the press writes of the ratification campaign in that 
state. Hundreds of state organizations of Minnesota, rep- 
resenting political, educational, business and professional 
men and women, have passed resolutions urging the passage 


of the Federal Amendment. 


P OLITICIANS, press and public apparently have lined up 

en masse back of the Indiana petition campaign. The 
Woman’s Franchise League has combined the petition cam- 
paign with a membership campaign and the two have worked 
together admirably. ‘The campaign has not only had the 
endorsement of the voters of the state, but in certain parts 
of the state men have given their time to circulating peti- 
tions. . 

The major political parties registered 100 per cent on 
the Federal Amendment, setting a pace which Indiana 
proposes to maintain. Suffragists were invited to speak at 
the district political conventions relative to the petition and 
membership drive, and in many ways the women have been 
aided in their work. City officials joined as members of the 
Woman’s League and signed the petition. 

The Peru Chamber of Commerce is among the many 
Indiana organizations that have endorsed the membership 
and petition campaign of the League. 
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ips Idaho, Mrs. Mary Gray Brewer, of Staten Island, 
representing the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association has gotten together a “ ratification committee ” 
made up of a group of the most representative women in 
the state. The committee, headed by Miss Margaret 
Roberts, of Boise, chairman pro tem., includes such women 
as Mrs. G. W. Davis, wife of Governor Davis; Mrs. Eva 
Hunt Dockery, Miss Ethel Redfield, State Superintendent 
of Education; Mrs. Frank Johnesse, President of the 
Columbia Club; Mrs. Warren Truitt, whose husband is the 
Mayor of Moscow; Miss Permeal French, Dean of Women, 
University of Idaho; Miss Bernice McCoy, Dean of Women 
of the Lewiston Normal; Mrs. J. W. Elder, President of 
the Woman’s Republican Club, Coeur d’ Alene; Mrs. James 
Beatty, wife of a Supreme Court Judge, Coeur d’Alene; 
Mrs. E. C. White, President Red Cross and President City 
Federation, Pocatello; Miss Hulda Ise, Dean of Women, 
Polytechnic Institute, Pocatello; Dr. Emma Drake, Mem- 
ber 1919 Legislature; Mrs. M. J. Sweeley, President of the 
State Federation Women’s Clubs, Twin Falls; Mrs. Carrie 
Harper White, Member 1919 Legislature, Twin Falls; 
Mrs. J. A. Stofiel, President of the Good Citizens Club, 
Boise; Mrs. John Thomas, whose husband is Chairman of 
the Republican State Committee, Mrs. Ernest H. Londley, 
wife of the President of Idaho University, Moscow; Mrs. 
Enoch Bryan, wife of the Commissioner of Education, 
Boise; Miss Frances Wood, Chairman Local Chapter of the 
Council of Women Voters, Boise; Mrs. Anna Moody, 
Treasurer of Ada County; Mrs. W. B. Yeaman, whose 
husband is a State Senator; Mrs. Lem Adams, President 
of the Civic Club, Pocatello; Mrs. Samuel M. Hays, Chair- 
man Woman’s Council of Defence, Boise. 

Having left the ratification plans in good hands in Idaho, 
Mrs. Brewer will go next to Wyoming and to Montana 
where she will organize similarly representative committees 
to work under the direction of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Federal petition drive is being pushed in southern 
states with vigor. In Alabama captains have been appointed 
and the Alabama suffragists say the size of the petition will 
be a convincing answer to those who declare that Southern 
women do not want the suffrage. 


Great Britain’s New Voters 


REAT BRITAIN’S women voting for the first time on 

December 14th, played an important part in the 

triumph of Premier Lloyd George and the coalition candi- 
dates for the House of Commons. 

Even the New York Times has to forego its usual grand- 
motherly spite at women long enough to admit that: 

“The women voters joined nobly in the work and did 
their part to show that the lioness has the same pedigree as 
the lion.” 

The London Sunday Express says: 

“We regret the failure of the women’s candidates. The 
woman voter has clearly put up as strong a fight for her 
country at the polls as the men have in the trench. It seems 
a pity there is no one in the new Commons to tell them what 
is the sex standpoint on matters of reform. Woman is a 
‘good social reformer. She is led away neither by theory 
nor sentiment.” 


In the New York elections the dominant political parties 
discouraged the candidature of women wherever the odds 
were fairly even for the major tickets. In consequence, 
women entered the New York race, in nearly every case, as 
“forlorn hopes,” where the chance for their ticket was 0 
poor that men did not begrudge it. Even at that two women 
made the New York Assembly. 

And even without much in the way of predisposing circum. 
stances, one woman—the Countess Georgiana Markievicz 
of Ireland—was elected to a seat in the House of Commons, 
while several other women candidates, notably Mary Mac. 
Arthur, Labor candidate; Christabel Pankhurst, Coalition 
candidate, and Mrs. Charlotte Deskard, Laborite, both 
ran fairly close races for seats in the Lower House. 

Miss MacArthur was second in a field of three candidates, 


being defeated by 1,300 votes. Mrs. Despard lost by 1,600 
votes. Miss Violet Markham won third place with four in 
the field. 


There were women in the roster of the fourteen names 
of women who stood for seats who have definite contriby. 
tions to make as a part of a legislative body, and it is to be 
regretted that Great Britain will not get the benefit of such 
contributions. On the other hand, there should be reas. 
surance to the fearful in this evidence that women do not 
agitate for the vote in order to array themselves en masse 
for women candidates as against men candidates. This 
showing was the more notable because the number of women 
voting was very heavy, it being the first opportunity they 
have had to exercise the right of parliamentary suffrage. 

Lord Northcliffe paid a strong tribute to the manner in 
which the women responded to their first opportunity to 
vote. ‘Some election indeed, was ours last week,” is a 
statement from Northcliffe carried in a cable dispatch to 
the New York World. “ It seemed as though every woman 
elector in Great Britain was determined to show her delight 
in her new acquisition.” 


In Canada 


(a women are seeking the right to sit m 

Parliament with the full voting privileges of that body. 
On April 12 the women of Canada were granted the right 
to vote for members of Parliament, but, pointing to the 
part women have played in industries and in all those 
avenues which led to the successful prosecution of the war, 
the women of Canada believe they have earned a full share 
in the legislative control of the Dominion. 

A formal petition urging that women be granted full 
parliamentary rights has been presented to the members 
of the Cabinet by a committee representing the Independent 
Labor Party. Cabinet officers are reported to have told 
the women of the committee that ‘if women really want 
seats in Parliament they probably will get them.” _ 

In asking for the right to sit in Parliament the Canadian 
women are following in the footsteps of their British sisters 
who were granted the right to vote for members of Parlia 
ment in February, 1918, and secured the right to sit in the 
House of Commons in November. 





ie took 78 minutes for the British Parliament to pass 3 
bill of 78 words granting women the right to sit in the 
house of Commons. 
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For Your Information 


HE Woman’s Political Association of Australia is asking 





the government to raise the age of consent to 21 years 
and to extend this provision to cover boys as well as girls. 


HE right to become lawyers and assistants to notaries has 
been granted to Portuguese women by a government 
decree. The women must hold certificates showing that they 
possess a thorough knowledge of law. 
HEN the Federal Suffrage Amendment is called up again 
for a vote—as will be the case, since a motion to consider 
is to be made—the Senate owes to the President, to the nation 
and to the world the adoption of this wise and just measure as 
a message of appreciation and good faith, and as evidence of 
our willingness to apply here in the broadest sense the principles 
of democracy for which we are fighting a war.—Courier Jour- 
nal, Louisville, Ky. 


REMIER BRATIANU, of Rumania, now at the head of the 

New Rumanian Government, said recently that the domestic 
policy of the Government would be to bring about the immediate 
application of the reforms recently embodied in the constitu- 
tion—chief among these is “universal suffrage.” Earlier des- 
patches from Rumania brought the word that women were to 
share with men in the impending extension of the suffrage; so 
there is hope for the belief that in Rumania, as at last in the 
Central Powers, the universe really is allowed to include women. 


HE increasingly important part the women of India are 

beginning to play in the political life is indicated by the fact 
that Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, a leading suffragist of India, presided 
at a recent meeting of the Madras Provincial Conference. New 
India, in referring to the event, declares that it marks “ the com- 
ing of a great force into modern Indian political life—the Indian 
woman.” Mrs. Naidu sponsored a resolution urging the grant- 
ing of the franchise to women at the same time as men, at a 
meeting of the Bombay Provincial Conference. The resolution 
was supported by 100 prominent women of Bombay. 


HE Dublin Women’s Political League has drawn aup a pro- 

gram for women voters and outlined a definite election policy. 
It has centered on pressing social reforms which do not involve 
questions of party controversy and to which no political party 
is definitely committed. Among the reforms specified in the 
League’s program are admission of women to all departments 
of the public and civil service on equal terms with men and 
drastic restriction of the liquor traffic. The League is carrying 
on educational work among the women voters, urging the women 
not to leave their parties, but to aid the program of social re- 
form by stressing points in the League’s program. 


HE voters in North Carolina are making it difficult for the 
state’s Senators and Representatives in Congress to have 
any ground upon which to say, “ My state does not favor equal 
suffrage.” On December 12 approximately twenty-five thousand 
(25,000 instead of 17,000, as first reported) farmers of that state 
spoke emphatically for suffrage for women through a resolution 
passed by the Farmers’ Union then in annual session. It was a 
rising vote, and according to Dr. H. Q. Alexander, president of 
the Union, was “ practically unanimous.” 
The resolution not only endorsed the question of suffrage but 


called upon the North Carolina delegation in Congress to support 
the pending Federal Amendment. 

On December 14, the Methodist Conference of Eastern North 
Carolina in session at Goldsboro, by a vote of 160 to 13, settled 
a long-disputed question—“ that lay members be eligible to all 
boards and offices without regard to sex.” The overwhelming 
vote in favor of equal rights within the church government is 
significant of the general trend of feeling toward sex equality in 
the state. 

A short time previous to this action by the Methodists in the 
eastern part of the state, the Western North Carolina Methodist 
Conference, in session at Charlotte, took similar action. 

It is interesting to note that Senator Overman is a member of 
the Methodist Church which has taken this progressive stand. 


MONG the questions to be settled at the peace table, the 

fate of Armenia should excite the poignant interest of 
women throughout the world. There is no other example in 
modern history of the womanhood of a whole nation deliberately 
given over to outrage—and outrage by an inferior race. And, 
in addition to the multitudes who have perished, there are other 
multitudes of Christian women and girls who are still held in 
Turkish harems, in captivity worse than death. Shall they be 
rescued, or shall they be left there? 

Women who are not familiar with the long and heroic history 
of Armenia will find it concisely and admirably told in Mrs. 
Bertha S. Papazian’s little book, “The Tragedy of Armenia,” 
just published by the Pilgrim Press of Boston, with a foreword 
by Dr. James L. Barton, Secretary of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. The telling of the story is remarkable for its 
restrained passion and power. It emphasizes the noble service 
that the Armenian race has rendered to civilization, from the 
earliest days down to the present war. As the Belgians checked 
the German advanced in the West, the Armenians checked it in 
the East, rendering invaluable help to the Allies at several 
critical times. Dr. Barton says with truth: 

“Serbia and Belgium have been martyr nations for four 
years, Poland and Bohemia for from one to three centuries; but 
Armenia has been in virtual bondage for a thousand years, dur- 
ing which period she has kept her home fires burning, her hopes 
undimmed and her soul unintimidated. Armenia lives today, 
although bleeding and stricken, because she was worthy. If the 
final peace treaties are written and the Peace Congress dissolves 
without Armenia’s obtaining her independence from Moslem 
rule, with every opportunity for self-direction and self-expres- 
sion in quietness and safety, then this war will in so far have been 


fought in vain.” A. S. B. 
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With the Wounded Overseas 


T Grandvilliers, the station of 
Cempuis, we turned off toward 
the little town and drove the three 
short kilometres to the Gas Hospital 
where our women are working. The 
roads were not at all bad, and the car, 


(Concluded) 


By Anne Hirst Curry 
Official Correspondent of the Woman 
Citizen 
“La Mission Ameéricaine du ‘W. O. 
H.,’ dirigée avec une competence et 
tact remarquables par le Dr. Lefort, 


sheets and sunken springs, but to men 
who had lain in wet trenches, in 
drenched shell holes, men who had been 
torn by acid gases and burned blind by 
their fumes, even knobby resting 
places must indeed have been welcome, 














gathering speed as a horse when he 


merite les plus grands, éloges.” We 


saw the patients there, of 
course, except those with the Spanish 








nears home, swept triumphantly 
through the entrance and wound along 
the hemlock-lined road between the high brick walls to the 
hospital entrance. Here a party of the French doctors and 
our own women greeted us, and we were shown promptly to 
the living room, where a tiny stove glowed with a welcome 
that was indeed needed. After tea we slipped outside for 
a view of the buildings before the early darkness fell. Al- 
ready the chill winds blew across the open fields in front of 
the hospital, fields that still bore traces of the tents pitched 
to shelter the wounded when first they came and had over- 
flowed the beds in the building. 

The hospital had been an orphanage, and in the series of 
rambling red brick buildings there were few conveniences 
for the caring of patients. We could not but notice the 
rounded grooves worn in the stone steps by the hundreds 
of little feet that had scampered up and down them—and 
the same little feet wait to scamper again when the orphan- 
age is evacuated finally and they can return to the only 
home they know. The hospital was frequently without run- 
ning water—when the machinery broke down—but even the 
electric lights that night burst forth in honor, presumably, 
of the visitors, for we learned that they promptly misbe- 
haved again the following day! Carrying water in small 
buckets for several patients was not easy, and when the 
subject was inadvertently mentioned groans sounded from 
every woman in the room. The buildings were, of course, 
damp and unsanitary. Patients were entered in a triage, 
stretchers were set upon the floor and there the men lay or 
sat until they could be given the first treatment—often for 
the terrible eye afflictions—and carried to the douche rooms. 
This was the most fortunate equipment of the orphanage— 
a series of shower baths-which our doctors promptly made 
‘use of for the gassed men, and which, since they were quite 
without their own equipment, undoubtedly contributed 
toward the fine work they were able to accomplish there. 


W HEN they first arrived the congestion among patients 

was so great that the theatre of the orphanage was 
used as a ward, and it was on the stage of this theatre that 
the men had their wounds dressed—a lofty, damp vault of a 
place it was, and one could see the weakened men staggering 
up the steps to the stage and stretching themselves on the 
cold table that was without even a pillow. When we saw 
this ward it was nearly cleared of patients, as were many 
of the others, for with the signing of the armistice had 
come a general order for evacuation, and all those at all 
able to be moved were naturally anxious to go on. Out 
of the number usually in the hospital, 600, there were but 
274 left that day. Many of these were patients with Span- 
ish influenza, and that “ goes hard’’ when it strikes these 
gas-tortured lungs! The double rows of beds we would 
not have considered inviting, with their coarse, stained 


fl? Reddened, weeping eyes with 
their twitching lids were perhaps the most pitiful of all, for 
one sensed the torture those first few hours must have meant, 
when the blinded patients had stumbled along the dark 
roads to the hospital, and one knew the days of suffering 
that inevitably followed. These were not the worst. There 
were men there—men who were really human-looking men 
now on their way back to health—who had been masses of 
blistering burns and raw, screaming flesh from shoulders 
to heels; men who had had, along with that, the internal 
gassing that tore the tissues and ate away the bronchial 
membranes; men who had lived through the horrible rack 
ing of the gas cough and had rid themselves of the dead 
membranes and trachea linings that otherwise caught the 
breath and strangled out the life flame of them. Down in 
the excellent laboratory there were entire trachea, casts, 
livid and yellow and gray dead things, preserved in alcohol 
that testified to what men can suffer, and live. Sometimes 
they did not live. That was when the hardened tissues 
caught half way and choked a man to his death before 
the weakened strength could catch the next breath that 
might have saved him. 


_ were patients there who had been saved by sheer 

dint of hard work that was due to the nurses. Enough 
alcohol had been collected to continue the baths which pulled 
several of the men through, and it was the faithful bathing 
and constant care that the nurses gave which saved these 
men to their country. The deadly fever was held down, 
hour by hour, until the chart showed the hoped-for down- 
ward line and the patient smiled back with a consciousness 
of coming strength. There were many saved in just that 
way when they might so easily, in the stress of numbers, 
been given up; and Dr. Lefort proudly points out the nurses 
who tried and succeeded—much to their own embarrass 
ment. 

Dressing rooms situated at the ends of the wards are 
used for the healing salves or dry applications that cool 
the burns and give the tissues a chance to rebuild naturally. 
Eyes and throats especially bad are treated in a separate 
clinic, and great care is observed in the process. There is, 
of course, danger in all these treatments—escaping acids 
from burns eat into the flesh of the hands that tend them, 
and more than one nurse and doctor has had a “ gas throat,” 
which is painful but not serious. The pneumonia patients 
were not easy to look at. One thin chap, who the doctor 
said would not last through the afternoon, barely moved 
his gray lips in answer to her questions, but his glazed eyes 
followed her as she moved away. 

Among all those patients that day there was one Ameri 
can, a negro porter from Kansas, as black as ever they 
came. Up and about, almost entirely well, his wide-mouthed 
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grin was good to see as he talked in his own language to 
women who understood. He had lost all his clothes except 
his uniform overcoat, which he had clung to when he was 
dressed in a discarded French uniform, and he quickly 
covered that with his khaki coat. He was as proud of his 
own battalion as any soldier well could be, but admitted 
that “ home would suttinly look moughty good to him” 
when he was able to start that way. 

We were there while dinner was served to the patients. 
Buckets of red wine were brought in and large oblong 
pans divided into three compartments, for soup, a ragout 
and beans. Tin plates and cups, with knife, fork and spoon, 
were on the tables between the beds, and there was indeed 
little ceremony either in the serving or the consuming. 
We had brought with us some of the cigarettes sent over 
by the Stage Women’s War Relief, and they would have 
been warmly pleased could they have seen the smiles that 
started when Dr. Lefort showed the packages. She dis- 
tributed them among the men with a caution here and a 
word there in their own beloved language, which she speaks 
so well—* Wait till tomorrow before trying this;” and 
to a few whose throats were still supersensitive she left a 
couple of the valuable smokes on their promise not to try 
them until permitted. One of these men, a burly Sengalese, 
eyed his cigarette thoughtfully and laid it beside his cup, 
turned away, looked back again, and hid it quickly beneath 
the cup. Another Sengalese, by the way, was ornamented 
with his treasured “ gri-gri’’ that dangled from his neck 
and tinkled on his wrists and whose charms encircled his 
waist—which charms, alas, had failed to perform! He 
was convalescing, however, so perhaps he thinks his “ gri- 
gri”’ responsible for that. 


ONVALESCENT patients strolled about the grounds 
beneath the huge trees, some of them sweeping up the 
leaves that crackled under foot when they were dry, and 
made thick, sodden rugs when they were still wet. The 
laundry proposition is an unanswerable one; beneath a shed 
there were thousands of sheets waiting to be washed, sheets 
that had been waiting for weeks and weeks, because there 
was nobody to wash them. A few women were working in 
the laundry in their own primitive fashion, but even women 
who can work are scarce in Cempuis and the doctors were 
obliged to work under conditions that we wouid name any- 
thing but sanitary. A carpenter shop, a post office, supply 
rooms, garage, etc., belong to the orphanage and are used 
by the hospital. : 

The nurses’ and doctors’ quarters have been made habit- 
able by the women themselves. A couch in the living room 
is a comfortable resting place, a long table holds books and 
flowers, a smaller tea table is drawn near the stove, and 
turkey red draperies, selected in the nearby village of Grand- 
villiers, are a real decoration. A large French flag and an 
American one are at one end of the room, and one can 
quickly see how drear the place was before our women made 
it over. Their own rooms they can heat a bit by what 
warmth comes through the registers in the floor, when 
there’s any heat; but this apparatus has been out of order 
and the rooms that had open grates were drawn by the 
lucky ones. The food has been plentiful and well cooked, 
which is probably what has kept the women going through 
these weeks in fair health, for the dampness is unlike any- 
thing we have back home. 
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Actual trenches are near the hospital, which were used 
when Cempuis was very near the front. And immediately 
on the grounds are preparatory trenches, dug straight and 
deep for quick enlarging; and there’s also a dugout in the 
side of a hill for shelter during the avion bombardments 
that were so frequent, notwithstanding the great cross. of 
grass, 100 feet in diameter, that lay in the field in front 
of the hospital. 


I N the early morning we crossed the fields in front of the 

hospital to where, at the top of a gentle curve, rows 
of black crosses are silhouetted against the blue sky. The 
graves were separated by rough stones carefully laid, and 
as we read aloud the names of Americans who lay there with: 
their French comrades, we felt close to home somehow. 
The Germans who had died there had rows to themselves 
marked by the same square plates, but without the Tricolor 
beneath. Turks, Arabs and Syrians lay in a third section, 
each grave indicated by their curiously shaped headstone 
with its crescent and star painted on it. The aviators, so 
dear to France, are honored by a separate part of the bury- 
ing ground. Decorations—artificial flowers of painted 
metal, so pleasing to these people—show kind thought, and 
a few of the graves are enclosed by a little fence, with 
sometimes a photograph of the deceased gracing the head 
of it. There was a quiet road that led from the hospital 
to the cemetery, a private little way that seemed somehow 
a very pretty path to travel, even with so sad a burden. 

It is a splendid thing to remember that our women of this 
Gas Unit, who landed in Paris and were entirely without 
the equipment which meant so much to the success of their 
work, were nevertheless put promptly into a place where 
they had the chance to show their mettle. Perhaps the 
fairest thing to record is a quotation from a letter of Mon- 
sieur R. Jude, Medecin Chef of their hospital: 

‘“‘ Directeur du Service de Sante. 

“Ta mission Américaine du ‘W. O. H.’ dirigée avec 
une compétence et tact remarquables par le Dr. Lefort, 
trés surmenée et malade elle aussi a plusieurs reprises, 
merite les plus grands éloges. 

““Mes confréres Américaine font preuve de qualitiés 
cliniques trés sures, d’une culture générale et medicale ex- 
cellente, et montrent vis-a-vis des malades un dévouement 
audessus de tout éloge. Elles joignent a tout cela une mo- 
destie parfaite et un robuste bon sens. 

“ L’éducation pratique des nurses ne laisse rien a désirer, 
leur discretion, leur tact, leur devouement doivent étre 
hautement loués.” 
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ITALIAN SOLDIER CONFERRING WITH AN 
ITALIAN WORKER 


From an International Institute of the Y. W. C. A. 








HE Y. W. C. A.,, in its service among 
foreign-born women, goes out for under- 
standing and gets it. It gets it largely because 
it uses “ Nationality Experts.” That means that 
the American executive of each International 
Institute of the Y. W. C. A. has working on 
her staff a leader of every nationality in the 
community. This leader understands the cus- 
toms, aims and ideals of her own people and 
stands ready to point the way to a better under- 
standing of American ways. 
The Institutes are in direct touch with 30,000 
families. 
Practically, what does that mean to the 30,000 
families? It means an attractive gathering place 


for girls and women of every nationality, it oe ge a 
3 Can 0 tag 
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means protection, education and recreation. It 
KATHERINE IS A RUSSIAN AND SHE IS TALKING ABOUT FARMING TO A GROUP OF 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE GIRLS 


ity to straighten out tangles is a bulwark of Katherine went from a cigar factory into the Land Army, and if she has her way the whol 
Institute will migrate to the country next summer 


means a good listener, whose never-failing abil- 


strength to a foreign community and a guaran- 
tee of future friends to the United States. 
An Institute offers its protection by home- 





visiting in every community where foreign-born 
women live, for it believes that even before a , sieeie rif 





woman needs English, she needs protection and 
someone to talk to her in her own language. 
Therefore the visiting is done by trained social 


workers who speak the language of the woman 


le na aa omen oe I 


visited and are themselves women who have 
come from foreign lands. This year over 1,535 
newcomers, who, in spite of war dangers, 
crossed the seas to America, have been called 
on by these visitors. The “ Nationality Ex- 
perts” act as interpreters in court, for Red 
Cross civilian relief, draft boards, and in secur- 
ing medical aid for non-English speaking 
women. They stand ready for service in any 
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emergency. 
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1 se aa is no more difficult problem in for- BUSY ITALIAN WOMEN OF THE JERSEY CITY 
eign communities than that of the mother International Institute of Y. W. C. A. 


‘of the family who remains intrenched in her 
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NEW YORK INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF Y. W. C. A. 
: ae Ten Nationalities Represented 
For Mary Smith and Maria Smitherino are sisters under their skins! 
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BOARDING HOUSE FOR FOREIGN BORN GIRLS 
Y. W. C. A. International Institute 





A PARTY OF FOREIGN GIRLS AT THE Y. W. C. A. TRAINING SCHOOL IN NATIVE COS- 
TUMES OF THE PEASANTRY AND NOBILITY 
These girls were taking the training course for Foreign-born Workers to prepare themselves for 


work among their own people in this country. Polish, Hungarian, Lithuanian, Syrian, Bul- 
garian, Italian, Russian, Czech and Slovak nationalities are represented 
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home, shut away from American customs by her 
lack of English, while her husband and children 
are rapidly acquiring American ways and the 
ability to talk about them in the vernacular. After 
the visitor from the Institute has met the mother 
in her home, talked with her in her own tongue 
and gained her confidence, it is possible to get 
her, little by little, to come to the night school 
classes to learn English. The result is a stiffen- 
ing of the morale of the home. The mother 
becomes an individual, a personality whose 
influence, voiced in the new tongue, carries a 
new importance. 

There is excellent work being done by these 
same English classes with the men in the 
Hostess Houses in the camps. The work being 
carried on by foreign language workers in the 
Hostess Houses, and by foreign language vis- 
itors to the families of the enlisted men with 
the co-operation of the Red Cross, was or- 
ganized in response to the appeals from foreign 
families. Frightened by the call for registra- 
tion, bewildered by the perplexities of the draft 
board and paralyzed by the swift taking-up and 
sending to camp of their men, these families 
were plunged into frantic grief. The function 
of this service is to give information regarding 
the whole military scheme. It also encourages 
the soldiers to urge their women folk to learn 
English and to mingle with their American 


neighbors. 


HE Institute holds international parties, 

plans hikes and week-end vacation trips 
and encourages its members to express their pa- 
triotism for America by joining in Fourth of 
July parades, Liberty Loan drives and other 
fétes. 

This department of the Y.W.C.A. for 
service among foreign-born women is contin- 
ually surveying new communities, opening new 
centers and recruiting and training workers of 
all nationalities. It maintains a bureau of 
research and statistics; it conducts experiments 
to prove the value of trained foreign language 
experts in every phase of social and civic work 
for foreign people. By these means it is break- 
ing down the barriers between the foreigners 
themselves as well as between them and the 
Americans; barriers built of mutual ignorance 
oi language, psychology, geography, politics, 
customs and religion. 


Shall the newcomer remain an wm- 
migrant or become an American citi- 
sen of value to himself and the state? 
In so far as that question ts being 
| asked today from all parts of this | 

country, lies the hope of the future. | 

Only when the question is heard and | 

answered by the sympathetic attitude | 

of every man and woman will the re-_ | 
ply be satisfactory. 
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Legislation That Interests Women 


Wisconsin Suffragists Back Pro- 
gressive Legislation 


HE Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
T ciation is supporting the movement to 
create a National Department of Education with 
a secretary, having a place in the President’s 
Cabinet, as provided in a bill introduced in 
Congress by Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia. 
Action was taken at the December board meet- 
ing authorizing the state president, Mrs. H. W. 
Youmans, to bring this matter to the attention of 
Wisconsin’s delegation in Congress. 

The State Suffrage Board also went on record 
as favoring the appointment of women by the 
American Federation of Labor as members of 
the International Labor Commission. The 
action of the board was brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Samuel Gompers. 

Mrs. Youmans has been appointed a vice-presi- 
dent of the State League to Enforce Peace, 
being one of three women included among the 
officers of the League. 


Social Legislation in Iowa 


EGISLATION relating to women and 
L children will have an important place upon 
the calendar of the Iowa Legislature when it 
convenes early in January. Among the im- 
portant measures to be introduced during the 
session will be the following: 

A measure providing for equal pay for equal 
work in all industries. The great increase in 
the number of women who have entered the 
industrial field since the beginning of the war 
has made the problem of women’s wages one 
of unusual importance. The Iowa State Fed- 
eration of Labor is supporting the proposed law. 

A bill providing for teachers’ pensions, which 
would affect more than 20,000 women teachers 
in the state. 

A vital statistics bill which will place Iowa 
in the federal health registration area. The 
law passed two years ago has been found in- 
adequate, and the women will give their sup- 
port to the proposed new law, it is said. 

Just what part, if any, suffrage will play in 
the legislative program is not announced. A 
state'referendum measure was passed two years 
ago, but it is said to have been invalidated by 
the failure of the Secretary of State’s depart- 
ment to publish it thirty days before the last 
election. It would be necessary for the pro- 
posed state amendment to be re-introduced, 
which would mean a delay of two years, as it 
must be passed by a second Legislature before 
it can be submitted to the voters. 

The poll of the candidates for the state Leg- 
islature taken last summer insures the passage 
of the Amendment without much opposition, as 


a great majority of the candidates in both 
parties pledged themselves to support the 
Amendment. The ratification of the Federal 
Amendment, in case it is passed by the Senate 
at this session, is also assured, as a large ma- 
jority of the Legislature is in favor of ratifica- 
tion. 

The Iowa Equal Suffrage Association has 
created Republican and Democratic Advisory 
Committees composed of three members each. 
The Republican Advisory Committee includes: 
Governor Harding, Albert B. Cummins, United 
States Senator, and Charles A. Rawson, Chair- 
man Republican State Central Committee. The 
Democratic Advisory Committee includes: Wil- 
bur W. Marsh, Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman for Iowa, Emmet Tinley, President 


* Iowa Democratic Club, E. T. Meredith, Editor 


of Successful Farming. 

Governor Harding recently declared himself 
wholeheartedly for the Federal Amendment in 
a statement in which he took the Democratic 
Party to task for its failure to pass the Federal 
Amendment. “The least the Democratic Senate 
can do to save their faces is to give the Ameri- 


” 


can women a.vote now,” declared Governor 
Harding. 
Miss Anna B. Lawther, state suffrage presi- 


dent, made an address recently on “ Women in 


Industry,” at the session of the Eastern Bankers , 


of Iowa held at Dubuque. 


Virginia’s Code 

ELFARE forces were at work as never 

before in Virginia this year. By patient 

and persistent effort suffragists saw many of 

their bills go through. Others were defeated; 

but the suffragists say their labor will be re- 

peated until these, too, become a part of the 
Code of Virginia. 

Measures for educational advancement were 
pushed by Mrs. B. B. Mumford, Miss Bessie 
Taylor, and Mrs. G. Harvey Clarke, public 
health measures by Miss Agnes Randolph, and 
social purity laws by Mrs. J. Tyler Jobson. 

A bill to admit women to the State University 
failed, but another admitting them to the Col- 
lege of William and Mary passed and women 
are now studying in the oldest college in 
America, whose president, Lyon G. Tyler, was 
the first man holding public office in Virginia 
to announce himself an advocate of woman 
suffrage. 

A state-wide compulsory education law passed, 
also a resolution to amend the state constitu- 
tion, which, if*it passes in 1920 and is approved 
by the voters, will remove all barriers to further 
legislation in regard to compulsory education. 
Another amendment to the state constitution 


would provide that “men and women may be 
appointed as school trustees,” the present pro- 
vision limiting this office to voters. 

An Education Commission, of which one 
member must be a woman, was created to in- 
vestigate the public school system of the state, 
to study progressive systems of education and 
to report at the next General Assembly. Miss 
Bessie Taylor, an active suffragist, is the woman 
member. 

A change was made in the state law regulat- 
ing bar examinations which removes the bar- 
riers against women practicing law in Virginia. 
Women may now practice law in every state 
in the Union. Richmond College has opened 
its doors to women for the study of law and 
the Medical College of Virginia has followed 
suit for the study of medicine. 

Laws were passed providing for medical in- 
spection and school nursing in public schools, 
and a compulsory course in preventive medicine 
and public health nursing in all the normal 
schools of the state, providing a cottage for 
tubercular teachers at the State Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium, and making an appropriation of 
$10,000 for a sanitorium for crippled children. 

A drastic marriage law was passed, forbidding 
the marriage of criminals, idiots, insane persons, 
or persons afflicted with venereal disease. An- 
other law provides for the segregation of pros- 
titutes or those afflicted with venereal disease, 
and their retention in city hospitals until cured. 

Hereafter, a wife deserter may be put on the 
convict roads or in the workhouse and his 
earnings applied to the support of wife and 
children. The prohibition law was strength- 
ened in many important respects. 

The hours of labor for women and for 
children under fourteen years remain ten, but 
the law is strengthened by not allowing any con- 
tract with the woman laborer for longer hours 
with more pay, or any exemptions for children 
under fourteen. This is supplemented by a 
Mother’s Pension Act which provides that 
“ Any county or city may pay a monthly allow- 
ance to indigent widowed mothers for the 
partial support of their children in their homes.” 
A comprehensive Workman’s Compensation 
Act was passed, and an Industrial Commission 
provided for its regulation and enforcement. 

A resolution to amend the state constitution 
was passed, which admits women of “ special 
technical or professional training and expe- 


’ 


rience” to municipal offices. This amendment 


states that “ voting qualifications” are not nec- 
essary to these office holders, thereby admitting 
men and women on equal footing, and will 
make possible the employment of non-resident 
municipal experts in the city offices created by 


charter changes in municipal government. 
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Annual January Sale 
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Ten-piece Queen Anne Model Dining Room Suite, as illustrated, in 
Brown Mahogany, including Buffet, China Cabinet, Extension Table, 
Tray Cabinet, five Side Chairs and one Armchair 


375.00 


James McCreery & Co. 


regularly 475.00 


34th Street 











Most Efficient Organization 

HELBYVILLE, Indiana, is laying claim to 
S the most efficient women’s organization in 
that state—the Shelbyville Franchise League. 
A claim which the recent record of the League 
in making a survey of influenza cases well jus- 
tifies. 
on the block system in September, and used 


The League completed its organization 


it for the first time in the Franchise League 
membership and petition campaign. Immediate- 
ly after the canvass was completed Miss Laura 
Kent, the president, offered the 
League organization to the County Council of 
Defense and the local chapter of the Red Cross. 
The Franchise League Speakers’ Bureau and 
Transportation Committee, Mrs. E. K. Mont- 
gomery, Chairman, has provided speakers for 


Franchise 


all of the war meetings in the county, taken 
them to the meetings, and is also distributing 
medical supplies and conveying the nurses dur- 
ing the present “flu” epidemic. 


Recently the League made a complete health 
survey relative to the epidemic in exactly 
twenty-four hours after the request from the 
Red Cross reached the city chairman of the 
League, Mrs. Frank Clarke. 
used this splendid organization only once in its 
own interest. Five times they have responded 
to war calls, and they handled the Red Cross 
Christmas roll call. 


The League has 


Child Labor 

CHILD Labor law raising the age 
A limitation to fourteen years for day 
service is one of the recommendations which 
the North Carolina State Commissioner of 
Labor and Printing will recommend in his re- 
port to the next Legislature, which convenes in 
January. 

In this connection the Commissioner said: 
“The United States Government is endeavor- 
ing to maintain existing industrial standards by 
writing into its contracts for supplies the pro- 
visions of the child labor law recently overruled 
by the Federal Supreme Court, which it will be 
remembered was voided on a technicality. Prac- 
tically the same law is effective in all of the 
progressive states of the Union, and our own 
state should take a decided stand, without fur- 
ther delay, in favor of legislation which will 
meet the test of humanitarianism at each turn 
of the way through all future years. Our slo- 
gan should be: ‘Save the women and children 
for the world.’” 


Youngest County Treasurer 
ISS ALBERTA L. DUNN of Westport, 
Oregon, is said to be the youngest 
woman county treasurer in the United States. 
Although but 23 years old, Miss Dunn, who had 


been appointed to fill out the unexpired term of 


her father as treasurer of Clackamas County, 
was easily elected on the Republican ticket in 
the recent election. One of the chief features 
of Miss Dunn’s campaign was the distribution of 
many thousands of cards bearing her name and 
photograph and this announcement: “ Present 


incumbent. Experience. Capability. The only 


woman candidate for a Clackamas County 


office.” 


As Factory Inspectors 
HE New York Civil Service Commission 
has announced openings for women as 
State Factory Inspectors at a salary of $1,200 
per year. Applicants should be between the 
ages of 25 and 45. 

Those wishing to take the examination must 
write the secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission for an application blank, the request to 
reach Albany before January 13. The applica- 
tion must be in not later than January 15, at 
4p.m. Applicants will be asked questions per- 
taining to the Labor Law and Industrial Codes, 
also questions in regard to factory and tene- 
ment work inspection. 
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Every Woman Needs 
IRON at Times 
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e out--when they are pale, ner- 
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¢ their red corpuscles, become rosy- 
e cheeked, strong and healthy and 
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blood of women, the healthy glow 
of youth leaves their skin and their 
charm and vivacity depart. A two 
weeks course of Nuxated Iron 
works wondersin many cases. , 
*®, Satisfaction guaranteed or y 
*e, -money refunded. Atall ,«' 
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Mrs. Baker to Speak for War 
Workers 


1 es interests of the women war workers 
in the proposed housing legislation for 
the District of Columbia will be represented by 
Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife of the Secretary 
of War, at a hearing to be held before the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds on January 8 Mrs. Baker will urge 
that Congress take some action to relieve the 
inadequate housing conditions which confronted 
the thousands of young women called fo Wash- 
ington during the war emergency. Among other 
things, the women of Washington will ask that 
work on the housing facilities on the Capitol 
Plaza grounds, new 90 per cent completed, be 
rushed to completion, instead of being stopped, 
as is the intention of a resolution passed by 
the Senate. 

The care and comfort of the thousands of 
women war workers in the National Capital has 
become an increasingly important problem in 
departments. Special employment bureaus have 
been created to assist those war workers who 
will soon be without work in finding employ- 
ment elsewhere. Although the number of 
women workers will be considerably reduced in 
the next few months, the problem of housing 
the thousands of other women who will remain 
in Washington for months to come will by no 
means be solved. A survey of living conditions, 
made by Miss Alice Grady, will be used by the 
women in advocating legislation to correct 
present conditions. 


Want Seats in Press Gallery 

OW that women have been admitted to 
N the House of Commons, women journal- 
ists are demanding admission to the press gal- 
leries in the House of Lords and House of 
Commons. The press galleries have been held 
sacred to men, but the matter of admitting 
women will be taken up early in the coming 
session of Parliament, it is said. 
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Sends at Ninety! 

To THE EpiTorR oF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
NOTICE in my Woman Citizen that “all 
paid subscribers who remit $1.50 for 1919 

before December 15, 1918, will receive the maga- 

zine for one year.” I shall have reached my ninety 
years ere that time expires, if I live. I enclose 
my check for $1.50. I have been a long-time 
worker for the cause of women’s emancipation. 

I am now confined to my home, but the progress 

of this righteous cause fills my soul with joy. 

I know dear Alice Blackwell well. I have met 

C. C. C. She, too, is a dear; also Dr, Shaw. 

She has been in my home. God bless them all! 

I have lived to see this cruel war over. I hope 

to see a just settlement of all countries. I feel 

the Kaiser ought to be put where he will have 

a chance to think over his barbarous acts. 

Mrs. A, D. CHANDLER. 


Orleans, N. Y. 


** Woman, the Citizen ” 
To THE EpiTor OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

HAVE just returned from the “ polls,” vot- 
I ing for the first time, after working for 
that right ‘more than sixty years. Four min- 
utes to go, three minutes to wait for others, four 
minutes to manipulate the voting machine, four 
minutes to ride home again; 4+3+4+4=15 
minutes. Found grandchildren all right. No 
bread burned. One little boy asked, “ Did you 
have a nice ‘ voted,’ grandmother?” I answered 
with a kiss, and he said proudly, “ Some day I’ll 
voted and I'll be bigger than you.” He got an- 
other kiss. 

As far back as 1884 the subject “ Woman the 
Citizen” was given me by the Logan County 
Illinois Temperance Society for a paper to be 
read before that society at one of its important 
sessions. They who gave the subject knew it 
would appeal to me, as I had written and spoken 


too in behalf of suffrage for women in season ° 


and out of season. My paper was so well re- 
ceived that money was voted to have it printed 
and scattered abroad. Two hundred pamphlets 
came to me from the printer. The work was 
badly done, poor proof-reading if any. I al- 
lowed none of them to go out without first being 
corrected. Reading the article in the last num- 
ber of the WoMAN CiTIzEN on the popularity of 
its name reminded me of my stack of pamphlets 
entitled “ Woman the Citizen,” and I opened a 
drawer and taking out one, re-read it; I do so 
frequently because it is impossible for one 
whose predictions have been verified, not to feel 
elated and say, “I told you so,” even if one 
says it all to one’s self. The arguments brought 
forward in this pamphlet have not deteriorated; 


orrespon dene: 
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on the other hand they have gained new 
strength by being accepted by fourteen of our 
own United States, by Canada, Australia, Den- 
mark, Norway, England and other countries. 
What justification can men advance for 
usurping the power to grant or withhold rights 
they themselves enjoy? England “gives” 
woman the right to vote, but is niggardly in 
pinching the gift till they must be thirty years 
old before using it. 
With full confidence that we will get what 
we are striving for, I am one with you in work. 
Emity Burton. 


Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Masculine Arrogance 


To THE EDITOR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

N Italian scientist has recently pointed out 
A that at the end of the war there promises 
to be 121 women of marriageable age in Eng- 
land to every 100 men. 

“Engenically,” says the New York Times 
“in all the fighting countries the war will cause 
an improvement, the scientist believes, because 
every man in taking a wife will have a larger 
selection of women to choose from, and there- 
fore he will be likely to choose the healthiest 
and strongest.” 

Query: is “eugenics” entirely inherited from 
the mother? 

Another plan for using maternity to best effect 
comes from Germany, where the Geheimrat 
Herr Professor Doctor Hans von Hertig would 
forbid the remarriage of widows. He would 
leave the few available men for single women, 
on the ground that marriage of the latter 
would promise larger families, as most widows 
have had some of their children already. 


M. W. 
Summit, N. J. 


To Aid Foreign Students 
ISS KATY BOYD GEORGE, one of the 
first three secretaries to go to France 
to organize the Y. W. C. A., has returned to 
America to take charge of the foreign women 
students that are expected to come to America 
She them in 


and 


in large numbers. will assist 


choosing colleges launching them into 


their student life. 

URING the influenza epidemic in Edmon- 
D ton, Canada, Mrs. Nellie McClung, who 
is well known to suffragists, helped to establish 
and operate an electric laundry in the basement 
of one of the Methodist churches. Linen from 
the homes where there was no one to do the 
washing was brought to the laundry, disinfected, 
washed and returned. 
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Women in Industry 


NE of. the innovations brought about by 
O the war has been the influx of thousands 
of women workers into railroad work which 
heretofore has been done almost exclusively by 
men. In the last year the number of women 
railroad employes increased tremendously. To- 
day they number approximately 100,000. And, 
wherever they are doing the same work as men, 
they are receiving equal pay, under the gov- 
ernment’s administration of the railroads. 

The strides made in railroad work by women 
is illustrated by the fact that in January, 1918, 
there were but 60,000 women employed in all 
classes of work. By July of last year the num- 
ber had increased to 81,000, and at the present 
time it is far ahead of that figure and steadily 
growing. Ninety-nine different positions have 
been filled satisfactorily by women workers, 
who have demonstrated unusual aptitude in 
nearly all lines of work, especially in the ma- 
chine shops and in similar work where speed 
and accuracy are essential qualifications. 

Shortly after the railroads were taken over 
by the government a Woman’s Service Section 
was organized, to supervise the interests of the 
women workers in all lines. This bureau is 
charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
the working conditions for the women workers 
are healthful and safe and that all laws and 
workers are 


regulations relating to women 


faithfully obeyed. As the result of a special 
investigation women workers were removed 
from work regarded as dangerous or unsuited 
to their strength. 

Approximately 70,000 of the 100,000 women 
are employed as clerks and in other office work, 
according to the latest available statistics. 
Women have demonstrated that they are well 
qualified to fill such positions as ticket sellers 
and information clerks, and in some depart- 
ments of the machine shops they are accounted 


more satisfactory than men workers. 


Equality in Industry 


d O the usual program of protection for 
ay women’s labor, Mary Van Kleeck pur- 
poses that the Women in Industry Service of 
the United States Department of Labor shall 
stand for equal chance for training, equal pay 
and equal work opportunities. 

“The problem,” says she in a recent issue of 
the United States Employment Service Bulle- 
tin, “is not the withdrawal of any group of 
workers voluntarily, but rather the organization 
of industry ia such a way as to utilize to the 
full all of the available working forces of the 
country. Who can doubt that the enormous 
work of reconstruction will demand the activ- 
ity of every man and woman capable of taking 


part in the production needed, not only for the 
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United States, but for the countries of Europe? 

“For women in industry the chief danger is 
that they will remain in certain industries or be 
introduced into new ones at a lower wage scale 
than is paid to the men. It is time to establish 
wages on the basis of the occupation and not 
on the basis of sex. 

“The Woman in Industry Service recognizes 
that this and other problems of women in indus- 
try will be accentuated during the reconstruction 
period. The payment of a distinctly lower wage 
in women’s occupations than in men’s work has 
always been a check upon the rendering of the 
most efficient service by women workers. The 
war has demonstrated that the range of pos- 
sibilities for efficiency by women in industry is 
much larger than has been assumed in the past. 
This is notably illustrated in the work of women 


in machine processes.” 


Women on Advisory Committees 
gee Department of Labor has author- 


ized the appointment of two women 
members to each State Advisory Committee of 
the United States Employment Service, increas- 
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ing the total membership of the Board from 
five to seven. In addition, two women with full 
voting power will be added to the membership of 
every Community Board. One of the chief duties 
of the women members will be to see that no 
woman is allowed to take work for which she is 
not physically fit or under conditions not suitable 


for her employment. 
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Democrats Recognize Women 


OMEN have been given equal represen- 

W tation with the men on the executive 
committee of the Queens County Democratic 
Committee of New York. In making his ap- 
pointments for the new term Chairman James 
A. Butler fulfilled the promise made before the 
election, that the women would have an equal 
voice in the conduct of the party’s affairs. The 
executive committee plays an important role in 
borough politics as it governs, to a large extent, 
the organization, and controls nominations and 


appointments. 


G. O. P. Women Incorporate 


HE National Woman’s Republican Asso- 

ciation has head- 
quarters in New York City. The incorporators 
are: Mrs. Mary Wood, Mrs. Jesse Hoyt Hig- 
gins, Mrs, Claudia Quigley Murphy, Mrs, Olive 
Stott Gabriel and Miss Helen Varick Boswell, 
of New York City. 

It is planned to hold meetings annually on the 
first Wednesday in February. The directors of 
the incorporated association are: Mrs. L. C. 
Harnsberger of Landers, Wyoming; Mrs. J. D. 
Whitmore, Denver; Mrs. William Severin, 
Chicago; Mrs. Virginia White Speel, District 
of Columbia; Mrs. Philip N, Moore, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Frances King Sears, Seattle; Miss Eliza- 
beth F. Pierce, Boston; Mrs, John W. Blod- 
gett, Grand Rapids, and Mrs. William E. An- 
drews, Wichita, Kan. ; 


incorporated, with 


Await Governor Smith’s 
Appointments 

OLITICIANS and the women of New York 
P are awaiting with considerable interest, 
announcements expected shortly from Gov- 
ernor-elect Alfred E. Smith regarding his 
appointments to the various commissions and 
state departments, which he will fill in assuming 
office. In political circles it is believed that the 
new governor, who pledged to obtain better 
laws and regulations relating to women and 
children, will appoint women to some of the 
prominent offices shortly after January 1. These 
appointments, it is reported, will be made with 
a view to placing experienced and qualified 
women on such commissions and in such de- 
partments as are devoted in a large measure 
to the welfare of women, such as the Industrial 
Commission, the State Board of Charities and 
other commissions of similar importance. 


Campaign of Education Continues 
_s Harris County Equal Suffrage Asso- 


ciation, with headquarters at Houston, 
Texas, is demonstrating its right to front rank 
as a “first aid factor in community life.” One 
of the most important of its community activi- 
ties has been the educational campaign con- 
ducted to acquaint the women with their new 
responsibilities in the political life of the state. 
During the primary election this organiza- 
tion distributed throughout the state 40,000 
slips bearing “ Instructions for Women Voters.” 
These useful and practical aids to the new 
voters were compiled by Mrs. Hortense Ward, 
president of the Harris County Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. The educational work done by the suf- 
fragists played a major part in bringing out 
a registration of women in that county which 
reached a total of 14,750. 
During this period the association maintained 
offices in the Court House. A large blackboard 
gave the political records of the various can- 


didates for office. The Harris County suffra- 
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gists were a factor in the re-election of Goy- 
ernor Hobby. 

Mrs. Ward is the famous Texas lawyer who 
Married 
Rights bill, which was one of the progressive 


sponsored the Women’s Property 


measures passed by the 35th Legislature. 


’ 


“Tt was in war work, however,” says Mrs. G. 
A. Young, Executive Secretary of the Harris 
County Equal Suffrage Association, “ that our 
best effort has been expended. Through our 
ward and precinct organization, we were able 
to set in motion a force of 200 to 300 women 
who successfully put over the drives for war 
funds, securing contributions that would other- 
wise not have been reached. In the fourth 
Liberty Loan drive, after our community was 
supposed to be thoroughly worked, our quota 
was still short. Through additional effort in 
house-to-house canvass, we secured, chiefly in 
$50.00 bonds, $96,000. Our organization sold, 
out of the $12,000,000 taken by Harris County, 
$2,339,000. 

“For the United War Work we also put on a 
house-to-house canvass, with good results, and 
are rendering a similar service for the Red 
At the Recreational Canteen for ‘ Our 
Boys’ we had a Christmas celebration which 


Cross. 


included a home dinner and entertainment, also 
a Christmas tree, for 1,000 soldiers. 

“In War Savings Banks, we have been very 
active, and are now planning to take over, and 
operate daily for the coming year, a bank on a 
prominent corner, in order that we may help to 
impress our citizenship with the idea that the 
war’s good lesson of thrift must not be lost. 

“This work has been made possible, not 
only through the splendid co-operation of the 
workers, but largely, through the inspiration re- 
ceived from our President. Mrs. Ward has 
been named, with Mrs. Fred Fleming, a mem- 
ber of the State Advisory Board of the United 
At the prohibi- 
tion conference in Austin on December 11, on 


States Employment Service. 


the committee of seven appointed to prepare 
an amendment for submission to the 36th Leg- 
(Continued on page 657) 
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New World for Women 


HE advancement of women has been only 
T one feature of the vast change that has 
been going on in America during the past 
hundred years. The greatness of this change 


is brought home afresh to the readers of 
“Memories Grave and Gay,” Harper & Brothers, 
$3.50, by Julia Ward Howe’s daughter, Florence 
Howe Hall. 


different world this was, within the memory of 


It is amazing to realize what a 


a woman who is not yet very old. Mrs. Hall 
says of the time when she was a twelve-year- 
old girl (in 1858) : 

In Boston the sumptuary laws of this period 
prescribed that your hat should be as nearly as 
possible the exact ditto of that worn by every 
other woman and girl in the town. During this 
particular spring, white straw bonnets, trimmed 
with green ribbon outside and pink ribbon in- 
side, were the regulation wear. 

It was thought a decided innovation when 
Mrs. Howe decked Florence’s bonnet with a 
blue ribbon, because the color was more becom- 
ing to her; and when she made the child wear 
a broad-brimmed hat, little Florence felt acutely 
unhappy. Even at that time, however, there 
were certain families so highly respected that 
they could defy the fashions. Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., when a student at Harvard, was 
criticised by the other boys for the style of his 
hat. He answered: “An Adams can wear any 
Mrs. Hall says: “Young 


’ 


sort of hat he wishes.’ 
Mr. Adams, far from showing conceit, was 
simply illuminating the way for us all in the 


direction of personal independence.” 
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Of the Civil War period, she writes: “ With 
gold going always higher, the price of every- 
thing soared in the sixties, as in the present 
war. The sad part of it was that they did not 
come down until years afterward. The highest 
point reached by gold was three hundred, but, 
They 


were so sensitive as to respond instantly to any 


although it dropped later, prices did not. 


rise, but were entirely unaffected by a fall of the 
precious metal. This seemed to me very un- 
fair. It was a problem for the girls of 
those days to dress suitably, when everything 
was so dear. Some of my friends bought braid 
and made their own straw hats. The price of 
kid gloves was so high that some girls with 
skillful fingers made their own.” 

Brought up under the wing of eminently dis- 
tinguished parents, Mrs. Hall, from childhood, 
mingled with the highest society, in the real 


as well as in the conventional meaning of the 


term. Her bcok abounds in personal remi- 
niscences of prominent men and women— 
Emerson, Thackeray, Longfellow, Summer, 


Agassiz, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edwin Booth, 
Charlotte Cushman and others too numerous to 
mention. She says: 

“Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was in those 
days the most brilliant and delightful of talkers. 
Not only did he talk without an effort, but it 
seemed to require an effort on his part to 
maintain silence. His very mouth looked as if 
it were ready to overflow into brilliant conver- 
sation of its own accord, and one fancied that 
he was obliged to exercise a certain restraint 
over it.” 

Yet, among the many celebrities with whom 
the book brings us in touch, the two whom 
we follow through its pages with the greatest in- 
terest and delight are Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe 
and Julia Ward Howe. 


almost all the great forward movements of 


They were part of 


their day, not only national but international; 
and Mrs. Hall, in her activity in the suffrage 
cause, has carried on the family tradition. 
Incidentally, her fascinating book shows that a 
woman may be a good mother and even a good 
grandmother, and do a great many valuable 
things in addition. 


A. S$. B. 
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Every Door of Opportunity 
(Continued from page 656) 
islature were Mrs. Nannie Webb Curtis, leader 
of W.C. T. U, 
tense Ward.” 


work in Texas, and Mrs. Hor- 


The present political activity of the Austin 
suffragists is a campaign of agitation to inter- 
est women in the payment of their poll tax. 
This being a necessary qualification for voting; 
20,000 circulars have been distributed, messages 
sent to women’s meetings and other means em- 
ployed to acquaint the women with the necessity 
of paying the tax. 

Through a morning paper the Harris County 
Association has offered War Savings Stamps for 
the cleverest jingles on poll tax payment. 
WINGENDORFF Gativstierten. The only 
ate made in filet and imma. sions 
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Wanted, Poor Teachers 


REJUDICE dies hard. A queer survival of 
P it has just been attracting attention in 
Boston. 

A successful kindergarten teacher of several 
years’ experience wanted to marry; but she 
was supporting a widowed mother, and felt that 
she ought not to marry at present if it would 
necessitate giving up her work. She asked the 
Superintendent of Schools if she might marry 
and continue to teach. He said she might. 
She married. Then a new School Superintend- 
ent came into office, and the young teacher was 
dismissed, on the ground that her husband 
(a Lieutenant) was able to support her, and 
that the preference ought to be given to candi- 
dates with no other means of livelihood. The 
Boston School Committee, by a vote of three 
to two, sustained this view. 

At this time, when there is such a scarcity 
eof teachers—and particularly of kindergarten 
teachers, because of the smallness of their pay— 
it is especially unfortunate for a School Com- 
mittee to take this stand. The progress of 
public opinion is shown by the fact that it has 
been very generally blamed by the press. 

The decision is based upon the old, unsound 
doctrine that positions in the schools should 
go not to the best teacher, but to the neediest. 
On that principle, if a school teacher received 
a legacy sufficient to live upon, he or she should 
at once be required to resign. The present 
President of Harvard, being a rich man, turns 
back his salary into the University treasury. 
On this principle, the fact of his being able to 
do so is a proof that he ought not to have the 
place. He should be made to yield it up to 
some man who really needs the salary. 

If the welfare of the pupils were the criterion, 
as it should be, an experienced, successful and 
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popular teacher would not be looked upon as 
less eligible than a new beginner, merely be- 
cause the experienced teacher has a husband. 
It is an outcropping of the inveterate, irrational, 
inexcusable prejudice against allowing a mar- 
ried woman to earn money. 


School Service 
F ” fonreceo SCHOOL SERVICE is a 


new publication of the Public Informa- 
tion Committee called forth by the patriotic 
resolutions of such bodies as the National Edu- 
cation Association War Commission which rep- 
resents 600,000 teachers and through them 22,- 
000,000 public school children. The publication 
is designed to enlist the school children in war 
service, says the edtiorial announcement: 
“It is the rare privilege of the teacher at 
this time to have in national activities a means 
by which the purpose of her efforts can be made 
real to children. War savings stamps, food 
and fuel economy, the Red Cross, the Liberty 
Loan, are not intrusions on school work. They 
are unique opportunities to enrich and test not 
knowledge but the supreme lesson of intelli- 
gent and unselfish service. It is the lesson you 
have always taught. The war has given you 
new and unexpected opportunities to link habit 
and conduct with the work of the classroom.” 


7. &, Be 


HERE’S an angel in our ward as keeps 
a-flittin’ to and fro 
With fifty eyes upon ’er wherever she may go; 
She’s as pretty as a picture and as bright as 
mercury, 
And she wears the cap and apron of a V. A. D. 


The Matron she is gracious and the Sister she 
is kind, 

But they wasn’t born just yesterday and lets 
you know their mind; 

The M. O. and the Padre is as thoughtful as 
can be, 

But they ain't so good to look at as our V. A. D. 


She’s a honorable miss because ’er father is a 
dook, 

But, Lord, you’d never guess it and it ain’t no 
good to look 

For ’er portrait in the illustrated papers, for 
you see 

She ain’t an advertiser, not our V. A. D. 


Not like them that wash a teacup in an orfices’s 
canteen 

And then “Engaged in War Work” in the 
weekly press is seen; 

She’s on the trot from morn to night and busy 
as a bee, 

And there’s ’eaps of wounded Tommies bless 
that V. A. D. 


She’s the lightest ’and at dressin’s and she 
polishes the floor, ' 

She feeds Bill Smith who’ll never use ’is ’ands 
no more; 

And we’re all of us supporters of the harrij- 
stocracy 

’Cos our weary days are lightened by that 
¥- A.D: 


And when the War is over, some knight or 
belted earl, 

What’s survived from killin’ Germans, will take 
’er for ’is girl 

They'll go and see the pictures and then ’ave 
shrimps and tea; 

’E’s a lucky man as gets ’er—and don’t I wish 
*twas me! 

—Punch 
From War Vers: 


(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 


>, by Frank Foxcroit 


To America, on Her First Sons 
Fallen in the Great War 


N OW you are one with us, you know our 
tears, 
Those tears of pride and pain so fast to flow; 
You too have sipped the first strange draught 
of woe; 

You too have tasted of our hopes and fears; 
Sister across the ocean, stretch your hand, 
Must we not love you more, who learn to 


understand ? 


There are new graves in France, new quiet 
graves; 

The first-fruit of a Nation great and free, 

Full of rich fire of life and chivalry, 

Lie quietly, though tide of battle laves 

Above them: sister, sister, see our tears, 

We mourn with you, who know so well the 
bitter years. 


Now do you watch with us; your pain of loss 
Lit by a wondrous glow of love and power 
That flowers, star-like at the darkest hour 
Lighting the eternal message of the Cross; 
They gain their life who lose it, earth shall rise 
Anew and cleansed, because of life’s great 


sacrifice. 


And that great band of souls your dead have 
met, 
Who saved the world in centuries past and gone, 
Shall find new comrades in their valiant throng; 
Oh, Nation’s heart that cannot e’er forget, 
Is not death but the door to life begun 
To those who hear for Heaven cry “ Well 
done!” 
— Spectator. 


-E. M. Walker, from War Verse, by Frank 
Foxcroft (Thomas Crowell Co.) 
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JANUARY 2 to 31 
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In some respects this is the most 
important January Sale we have 
ever held. 


Prices in many cases are below 
even present day wholesale prices. 
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Special purchase of Importer’ s | A copy of our January Linen and White Goods | 
stock of Fancy Linens (retail value, Sale Catalogue will be mailed on request. | 
$25,000.00) to be sold at about James McCutcheon @ Co. 


half price. Fifth Avenue 
34th and 33d Streets New York 
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: The Woman’s National Political Weekly 


Fifty-two Issues of Authoritative News 
Concerning Woman’s Progress in the 
World of Affairs 
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Send $2.00 Today in check or money order, to the 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U. S. A., retired) 


ha Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 

Commander: I should say you had. 

Colonel: The Editor feels that way 


The inference from the foregoing is plain. If THz New INTERNATIONAL /8 
is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority » i 
on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value “a 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest? 

olonel: Yl tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“That's it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
special case) : I'll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 

Colonel: You're both good guess- 
ers. Of course I named The New 


of the work to the public for general reference goes without 


saying. 


Find out how the work will serve you. Read the Coupon, 
at right; then sign and send it in when our free IIlustrated 


80-page Book will be sent, together with full information 
about the present easy way to place THe New InTeEr- SZ 
7 


NATIONAL in your library. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. f° naittenee 


NEW YORK 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has ——_ happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” . 
Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. ; 
Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and he 
added that it not only sim- / 
plified the articles, but 7 
solidified them and made / 
them so _ authoritative t on 
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